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BLACK UNDERACHIEVEMENT: A CASE STUDY 

Zenobia Cowan-Davies 

Abstract 

This project provides some knowledge and answers to just some of the key 
causes surrounding the problematic issue of underachievement in Afro- 
Caribbean children. The objective of this project is, to explore the images 
emanating from theories, and the media’s exploitation of the visual imagery, 
which essentially portrays black children as under achievers. Using a Saturday 
school as the main focus, the aim of this project has been intended to 
understand, and draw on the educational advantages of Saturday schools, for 
the purpose of motivating Afro-Caribbean children to succeed in mainstream 
school. It has been impossible to analysis the above in depth, and does not 
provide a comprehensive view of this issue, (details of which maybe found in the 
listed bibliography). Consequently, I have attempted to draw out broad themes 
and perspectives inherent in black underachievement. Sociological theories 
have been used to explore how social problems are perceived, and how black 
children become labelled under achievers, and the consequences Afro- 
Caribbean children face. To safeguard anonymity all names and places of 
participants from my findings have been subject to change. 
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As a result of the growing diversification, hope arises from the improvement in 
achievement, by so many children from the ethnic minorities in different parts of the 
country. Indian pupils for instance are reaching levels of success consistently above their 
white counterparts in several cities. But Afro-Caribbean children, especially boys are not 
sharing in this general improvement. This is worrying in itself, quite apart from the 
appalling rate of explosions from schools. Despite all these prevailing concerns, these 
issues are not new. Though, it may come as a surprise to those agencies who appear to 
have recently discovered such flaws, these issues are part of a debate which has its origins 
back in the 60 s if not beyond. As O’Keefe remarked, ‘its just big news now because the 
genie has got out of the bottle’.(The European 4-10 March 1994, p:8) In other words, for 
years government pretended it didn’t happen. 

Deep seated concerns about educational standards, have now become part of the political, 
and public debate between the government, educational authorities, teachers, and parents. 
The prospect of an alienated and under qualified group emerging is truly frightening, and 
has prompted government, and Ofsted into taking the issue seriously^ after a decade of 

trying to ignore it. Likewise, various research and literature both controversial,, and 

'\ 

conflicting have been presented in response to this growing issue. Explanations sought for 
underachievement tends to see black children has, ‘having behavioral problems by virtue 
of their culture, family structure, or upbringing. In other words black 
underderachievement is once again being regarded, as another element in the social 
pathology of the black family’.(Bourne et al. 1994) 

Undoubtedly, many parents are less willing to accept explanations, that home, and family 
factors are responsible for their children’s poor school progress. If education was 
supposedly seen as one of the most important means by which black children were to 
become integrated into the mainstream of British life, then why were so many Affo- 
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Caribbean children underachieving? In other words, what was it about black children that 
caused them to fail? While the media offer suggestions that, ‘closer inspection could 
narrow the gap’,(The Independent 4 th July 1997) parents, and members of the black 
community have come together to resolve the problem, by organising Saturday schools as 
a way of overcoming an educational system, which they see as failing their children. 

Given the current interest to black underachievement, likewise, I began to question why 
this was happening. After all black children arrive at school as capable, and ready to learn 
as white children, but at the age of eleven, a serious performance gap appears to have 
emerged. I decided not only to look at the previous studies undertaken, but reflect my 
own personal experiences, and academic interest in this issue. By drawing on information 
obtained from the content in a particular Saturday school, I have attempted to illustrate 
how social problems, which are made manifest, can be wrongly perceived. 

Chapter one gives an overall view of this problem by looking at previous reviews, and 
theories of Afro-Caribbean underachievement. Chapter two takes a look at the arrival of 
black people in Britain, and their aspirations for their children. Chapter three looks at 
issues of the National curriculum and the effects on black children. Chapter four looks at 
some of the definitions put forward to explain the concept of underachievement. Here 
reference is made to psychological, and sociological theories which take account of IQ, 
the family, cultural deprivation, and language. Chapter five looks at the role of schools, 
and issues of race, and examines whether multi-cultural education has a part in helping 
Afro-Caribbean children succeed. Chapter six looks at the actions of black parents, and 
members of the black community in helping children succeed, through the organisation of 
supplementary schools. Chapter seven will explain the methodology in terms of 
conducting the research, and the problems encountered. Chapter eight will give an account 
of the study and the interviews with teachers, parents and children, with an overall account 
of the study in terms of what has been discovered. The project as a whole is summarised 
in chapter nine with my conclusion, by placing together the findings from the preceding 
chapters. Here, I stress the importance of the partnership between teachers, parents, and 
the value of children’s opinions, and government assistance, for the successful 
development of Saturday schools. 
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Chapter 2 


A Review of the Literature 


At school black children are said to underachieve when compared with white and Asian 
children. But why should one group achieve, while the other underachieve, when children 
are being educated by a country that is considered to offer the best type of education in 
the world. There has been an enormous amount of research carried out on the 
underachievement ot Caribbean children in schools. The following reviews outline just 
some of the factors surrounding the issues of underachievement in Afro-Caribbean 
children, and illustrates some of the complexities involved when addressing this issue. 

Some researchers have been sought to relate the variation in educational achievement to, 
genetic differences between two groups of people, mainly whites, and blacks. Jensen 
(1969) and Eysenck (1971) for instance, are among the psychologists who have claimed 
that the superior IQ scores of whites are largely attributable to genetic differences. This 
controversial claim has important political^, and educational implications, which 
discriminate against black children. Black children are continuously under the assumption 
they are inferior to whites by the scores of IQ tests, which might be suggested are not 
culture fair or culture free. Like the debate on IQ, another key factor has been the issue of 
language. Language, according to Bernstein may in fact be a key factor. It is not hard to 
see how this became a major issue for West Indian people. First generation West Indian 
parents whose initial progress was hindered by a particular form of communication, were 
anxious for their children to acquire at an early age the, ‘internationally accepted English’. 
(Mungo (1979) cited in Tomlinson, 1984 p: 113). 

Away from the theories of genetics, and linguistics was the increasing concern of cultural 
deprivation. One of the most notable explanations of cultural deprivation was that of the 
French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu (1977). He maintained, ‘that the cultural experiences in 
the home facilitates children’s adjustments, thereby transforming cultural resources into 
what he calls ‘ cultural capital’.(Bourdieu, 1977 cited in Lareau 1987, p:74) Put simply, 
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there are aspects of class, and class cultures including religion, taste in music, art, food, 
and furniture, all of which appear to play a role in structuring the behaviour of parents 
children, and teachers in the family-school relationship which, influence the dimensions of 
schooling. Here we are made to belief that black children, like working class children are, 
cultural deprived in that, they may lack newspapers books travel and play, which helps 
the ability to stimulate curiosity and underpin the capacity to learn’.(Bilton, 1991 p: 327) 

Some protagonists suggest that the rising levels of underachievement in Affo-Caribbean 
children are, dependent on the usual stereotypical social, and physical characteristics in 
deprived inner cities. In fact most literature relates to underachievement as a social rather 
than an emotional problem associated with, poor housing conditions, inadequate home 
care, single-parent families or decline of discipline to name but a few. The Plowden Report 
(1967), for instance, singles out a number of factors relating to the home background, 
which are closely associated with underachievement. The report identifies physical 
conditions of the home, the relationships between children, and parents, interest in the 
child s welfare, and lack of strong ties with a responsible adult of good standards, (see also 
Tyerman 1968; Brewer et al 1986) 

Clearly much research was undertaken into these factors during that period of time, which 
suggests factors in home background of many pupils contributed to low performance. Still 
more than a decade of debate, observations by Nehaul (1996) of twenty-five children of 
Caribbean descent showed that underachievement does in fact exist, and points again to 
factors such as, the family, innate ability, and motivation. Also apparent were elements in 
the education system itself, which not only exacerbated, but added to these factors. 

Keddie (1993), writes, ‘we may, if we focus on the deficiencies of children, fail to notice 
the real shortcomings of schools’.(Keddie 1993, cited in Bilton,1991, p:335) Teachers can 
and do make a difference especially in terms of who gets what within the education 
system, (also see Benskin, 1994) 

Theories of education from neo-Marxists such as Herbert Bowles and Samuel Gintis 
(1976) tend to lead in this direction. They provide an account of how different social class 
groups of children are prepared for their respective places in the production process. 
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There is no doubt that underachievement in black Afro-Caribbean children is a serious 
matter, impairing the value of education, and limiting access to further education training 
and job opportunities. Consequently, equal opportunities, and issues of race have become 
major factors not to be ignored, if schools are to improve the response to the needs of a 
multi-ethnic society. The Rampton Report (1981), which in seeking to identify the factors 
contributing to the, poor performance of West Indian children in schools, openly 
suggested ‘racism among teachers as one of the factors within the schools’, (p. 11) and 
adds this, ‘can and does have a detrimental effect on all children whom they encounter.’ 
(pl2). (See also Troyna et al 1990) 

Similarly, the Swann Report (1985) five years later, while, accepting that the ‘education 
service has achieved significant results’, (p.9) highlighted the need, ‘for specialist courses 
in race and community relations be considered by colleges of education in immigrant 
areas’. (p.9)(See also Milner 1983) However, Gillbom(1995) illustrates how race and 
racism is still implicated in education policy, and practice. Here, Gillbom questions how 
teachers, and students can be encouraged to think critically about their racialist 
assumptions and actions. This is reiterated by Corson (1998) who argues for a pragmatic 
program for change, if schools are to be a welcoming place for ethnic minority children, 
and if teachers are to respond and provide a high level of education for all. While the study 
by Verma et al (1994) of nine secondary schools, and their organization structures, 
illustrates how schools might make a difference to the attitudes, and behaviour of students, 
and teachers with the help of policy, and procedures in schools. Not surprisingly, James et 
al (1981) have shown how much more than decisions, and new curricular are needed for 
today’s multicultural society. Jeffcoate(1984) suggest, ‘a need for commitment to remove 
the weaknesses of those policies such as equal opportunities, and discrimination which 
affect ethnic minority pupils in the British school system’. 

Unfortunately, black children are still regarded as a problem. Findings have shown that 
black children who are underachieving very badly, often attend educational sub-normal 
schools.(ESN) This has led to, ‘the over-placement of children of West Indian origin in 
the non-normative categories of special education’ (Tomlinson (1982) p: 153). Similarly, 
Bourne(1994), showed how the number of black children were, ‘wildly out of proportion, 
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because the, explanation sought tends to see black children as having particular 
intractable behavioural problems by virtue of their culture, family structure or 
upbringing.(p.vi) 

So far most of the literature has laid focus on the social issues, and the British educational 
system, in what appears to be its failures to relate to the needs of black children. Yet there 
remains other factors, which are closely associated with, and extremely important to the 
issue of underachievement itself. Other studies have sought to explain the attitudes, and 
relationships between teachers, parents and children. In other words the value that these 
groups put upon themselves, order to ascertain where, or if at all the responsibility for 
underachievement lies. Klein (1993) traces the experiences of pupils from minority ethnic 
groups, and factors identified to help teachers educate all their pupils to succeed. 

Likewise, Sarup (1986) looks at the key issues of children, racial attitudes, the education 
of the black child, the different views of knowledge and the curriculum. Most notably, 
Troyna (1984) challenges, and examines the ways in which black underachievement has 
been generated and led to the perpetuation of stereotyped images of the intellectual 
potential of black pupils. 

Similarly, Channer (1995) presents evidence to challenge the myth of black 
underachievement. The 1994 Dfe figures for instance, showed the school achievement of 
Afro-Caribbean children’s performances in schools equalled that of children overall. 
Likewise, Drew et al (1990) reporting on the fifth - year examination achievements of 
black young people in England and Wales, went some way towards alleviating particular 
deficiencies. Maughan (1986) showed that, ‘although black pupils were, ‘under 
represented in the highest exam pass grades they were more likely than whites to have 
achieved at least some graded results’.(p:54) In fact she goes on to add that, ‘by the time 
they left school black pupils, and especially black girls had improved their relative position 
to a considerable extent’.(p. 54) Regardless, of such performances, the general trend over 
the last decade or so still suggest that Afro-Caribbean children are still showing a pattern 
of underachievement. 
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In order to combat a system, which they see as failing their children, parents and members 
of the black community have felt the need to send their children to supplementary schools, 
the most prominent being Saturday schools. Not surprisingly recent literature has centred 
around the long-term and short term implications of Supplementary schools concerning 
the issue of black underachievement. Bryan et al (1985) records how black women 
challenged the racist assumptions, and the British educational system and gave rise to 
Supplementary Schools in the country. Similarly Reay et al (1997) in their small scale 
research of four black supplementary schools demonstrated the importance of embracing 
the strategies of women’s work within black supplementary schools. Other research by 
Cronin (1984) explores the work and nature of Supplementary schools. Most notably 
though has been the extensive work of Stone (1981) who compared children’s attitudes, 
and aspirations in community-run Saturday schools, and multiracial education projects, 
Stone (1981) showed how multiracial education undermines the aspirations of black 
children and their parents. 

There is no doubt that underachievement in black Afro-Caribbean children is a serious 
matter, impairing the value of education for attendees and non-attendees alike, limiting 
access to further education, training and job opportunities, and thereby reducing the 
effectiveness of schooling itself. The reviews outlined here identifies some of the factors 
surrounding the issues of underachievement in Afro-Caribbean children, and illustrates 
some of the complexities involved when addressing the problems that they face from 
parents, school, teachers, not to mention the wider society. 

Before I begin to examine some of these issues, I wish to briefly look at the history of the 
arrival of black immigrants in Britain. The next section briefly outlines the attitudes of the 
white public towards immigrants from the Caribbean and African community in the 1950s 
and 1960s. In so doing reference will be made to the historical legacy of racism which it 
might be suggested, not only shaped the personnel experience of many black children, 
but may be the location to underachievement amongst black children. While taking note of 
past and present developments in research, taken also are my own views of personnel 
experiences of the British educational system during the 1960’s and 1970’s. 
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Chapter 3 


Arrival of Black Immigrants 

The early 1950 s and 1960 s saw the migration of West Indian people into the United 
Kingdom, leaving their countries for what they believed would be a socio-economic 
advancement for themselves, and their offspring’s. Left to make their own arrangements, 
they settled unaided. Most had not had the opportunity of secondary school education in 
the Caribbean, and on arrival were unable to make any headway, due to the lack of the 
necessary tools. For example, problems with understanding the language, want of 
accommodation. In addition contemporary news reels portrayed people from the 
Caribbean arriving in England in dress inappropriate for the British climate. To make 
matters worse they were faced with hostility, and resentment from the indigenous 
population. Political broadcasts from right wing conservatives such as, Enoch Powell 
suggested in his rivers of blood speech that too many immigrants were coming into the 
country, and immigration should be stopped before it was too late. 

While their right to be here was declared, ‘the tone remained patronising, the images 
stereotypical and reassuring to the white population of their good nature docility’. 
(Benskin, 1994 p.20) They faced difficulty in their attempts to resist ,‘the pejorative images 
of black people relayed to them by the institutions of a white racist 
society’.(Jeffcoate, 1984 p.63) I recall the media had conjured up programs such as Till 
Death Do Us Part, the Black and White Minstrel Show, Love Thy Neighbour, Tarzan. All 
portrayed black people as jokers or dancers. Failing this black people could often be seen 
depicted as logos for marmalade and jam jars, or dolls, in the form of golliwogs. In many 
cases it might be suggested, these images it have given rise to derogatory names such as, 
coons or black monkey, which were often heard in the confines of the school playground 

among children. Under such conditions how could their children be expected to do well in 
schools. 
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Ironic though it may seem, education was for most black parents, still seen as one of the 
most important means by which black children may at least become integrated and 
assimilated into the mainstream of white British life. For their part parents believed as their 
black children progressed through the education system, they would not only learn to 
speak English, acquire British cultural values, but also gain qualifications to help them 
with jobs, which would help them get much better forms of employment than they 
themselves had been able to find since coming to Britain. As opposed to jobs on the buses 
or underground, they believed their children would be provided with an education which 
would lead to careers such as doctors, lawyers engineers, or even teachers. 

Instead parents were baffled that their children were not succeeding, but under 
performing. Numbers of West Indian children were, ‘referred, assessed, and placed in ESN 
schools, which became symbolic of underachievement’. For instance, ‘although West 
Indian children as a whole constituted 1.1 per cent of all children in state schools, they 
constituted 4.9.per cent of all children in ESN-M schools’ . (Tomilinson 1978 p: 157) 
Similar, results were found when the North London West Indian Association found in 
their campaign, within the London Borough of Haringey that the, ‘population of the Afro- 
Caribbean pupils in the borough’s ESN schools was in the region of 70 per cent’.(Hassan 
and Besse 1981 cited in Troyna 1990 p.32) Subsequent inquiries conducted by the, 
Commission for Racial Equality (CRE 1985) the ILEA (1988) not only lent support to this 
claim but, ‘reinforced the current anxieties of Afro-Caribbean parents about schooling, 
were not without foundation’.(Troyna 1990 p:32) 

All over the country similar patterns arose over the high exclusions of black children. 
Reports showed that black children were, ‘four times more likely to be suspended than 
their white peers compelling evidence into the disproportionate percentages of black 
children exclusions’. Even the DfE’s own figures indicated that, ‘African-Caribbean 
children are 8.1 per cent of all children permanently excluded, yet they comprise only 2 per 
cent of the school population’.(Bourne, 1994 p:24) Despite such evidence submitted from 
many concerned groups, and individuals on the subject, there is, ‘absolute silence from 
the government on why black children are being disproportionately excluded’.(Bourne 
1994 p:41) 
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Pie-eminent among these elements was the system of classification, labelling, streaming, 
and allocation of black children at an early age. The most profound and disturbing results 
were found in the publication of a pamphlet by Bernard Coard in 1971 called, How the 
West Indian Child is Made Educationally Sub-Normal in the British School System. Coard 
maintained, ‘black children were more likely to be, labelled as ‘slow learners’ or ‘difficult’ 
and then consigned to the lower streams in secondary schools’.(Coard 1971, cited in 
Troyna 1990 p:33) Schools failed to understand the special needs of Afro-Caribbean 
children. Instead black children were lumped together, and described as, subdued, play a 
passive role in conversations and avoided asking questions of the teachers. 

It was not long before researchers increasingly focused on the believe that many black 
children were under performing because, they were suffering from low self-esteem. 

Indeed low self-esteem became accepted as a reality, and attention focused, ‘on promoting 
cultural identity, whereby ‘teachers (...) concentrate on this rather than on achievement, 
and might not teach children effectively’.(Tomlinson, 1983 cited in Nehaull996 p:28). 
Teachers it might be suggested, set in motion a self-fulfilling prophecy in which, black 
children may have gradually, ‘been ‘persuaded’ to ‘bring their self-image in line with that 
of the teacher (what is point of trying if they are considered useless 
anyway)’.(Bilton, 1991 p.339). 

Such allegations constructed a stark picture of profound inequality in treatment, in which 
overtly racialist acts by teachers, and almost unconscious stereotyping both figured. 

Schools were, ‘not only bourgeoisie, and male chauvinist institutions, but racist too, 
deeply imbued with assumptions about the superiority of white over black indigenous over 
foreign European over Asian and African’.(Jeffcoate, 1984 p.63) No doubt the people 
who held the educational life chances of Afro-Caribbean children in their hands were, in 
the 1950’s and 1960’s, almost all sincerely of the opinion that they were giving ethnic 
minority pupils all the educational opportunities that they were already giving their white 
pupils. If this was the case then the question remained what was wrong with an 
educational system that produced failure. In other words if education was supposedly seen 
as one of the most important means by which black people were to become integrated into 
the mainstream of British life, then what was it about black children that caused them to 
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fail? Was it a question of black children not fitting into the education system? The 
language? Or failure on part of parents to encourage their children? 

Considering the hopes and aspirations of West Indian parents during this period in time, 
the later is very unlikely. Clearly, the policy of central government was inappropriate to 
the immigrants of the mid twentieth century, and did very little to improve the life chances 
of ethnic minority children. Not surprisingly the argument developed that Afro- Caribbean 
children were prone to poor academic attainment. To add to which their inferior class 
position, and parental levels of education did nothing more than present barriers. The next 
section briefly looks at the national curriculum, and questions whether subsequent 
developments, and the idealism of education for all has been achieved? 







Chapter 4 


The Meritocracy Myth 

While the Education Act of 1870 laid the groundwork for the provision of elementary 
education for all children in England and Wales, it was not until the implementation of 
1944 Education Act that all children were entitled to secondary education. The decades 
following the Second World War 1939 - 1945 saw an increase, and commitment to 
education provision. One major objective was to create, and provide a fairer educational 
system, with the opportunity for developing any abilities based on equality of opportunity, 
regardless of parental background. By the late 1980s the Thatcher Government was ready 
to pursue much bolder and fundamental reforms to provide children everywhere with the 
same opportunities. The result was the landmark Education Reform Act 1988(ERA)which 
led to a National Curriculum, in English and Welsh schools in Autumn 1989. The overall 
objectives of the Governments education polices was, ‘to ensure that every child had the 
opportunity to pursue a broad and balanced and relevant curriculum’.(Department for 
Education Choice and Diversity, 1992: p.3) It offered what the conservatives under the 
Major government termed, ‘ parity of esteem’ for all children everywhere, whatever their 
aptitude. 

Briefly, the National Curriculum defines four key stages, and ten statutory subjects. Key 
stage one, up to age 7 (infants) key stage 2, 7-11 (juniors) key stage 3, 11-14 (pre-GCSE) 
key stage 4, 14-16 (preparation for GCSE and equivalent vocational pathways). Key stage 
1 and 2, are the primary phase, and key stage 3 and 4 constitute the secondary phase. The 
three core subjects are English, mathematics, and science, and seven other foundation 
subjects, history, geography, art, music, physical education, technology, and modem 
languages. All children in key stage 1-3 must study the first nine of these subjects. 
Arguably, the National Curriculum is a fascinating development, and it might even be 
suggested, that the implementation of the curriculum in primary, secondary, and special 
schools does provide a more balanced curriculum. Afterall, ‘before the National 
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Chapter 5 


Underachievement the Debate 

Given the uncertainty over the nature and extent of Afro-Caribbean underachievement, it 
is hardly surprising that explaining it has created confusion. For instance, in the Rampton 
Report (1981) the term is never defined, instead simply used to refer to academic 
attainments in public examinations. The most commonly used indicators of pupils 
achievements are tests and examination performances. So for instance, it might be argued 
that underachievement is measurable in terms only of GCSE’s A levels or university 
entrance. But, examination performance in itself is too simplistic a measure of educational 
achievement. Such indicators, ‘overlooks the performance of a considerable part of the 
schooi population in the later stages of compulsory schooling’, (Verma 1985) and fails to 
satisfactorily explain the performances of black children. Similarly, underachievement 
might also be defined in terms of, ‘working class performance or below their attainment 
of middle class children’.(Jeffcoate, 1984 p: 59) But, ‘for Afro-Caribbean children, the 
concept is usually taken as in this group comparison’.(Jeffcoate, 1984 p:59) 

In other words, ‘as a group Afro-Caribbean children do less well than other groups or the 
pupil population as a whole’.(Jeffcoate, 1984 p:59) Detailed statistics past and present 
expose the difficulties faced by Afro-Caribbean children especially boys. For instance in 
Leeds the 1994 GCSE results showed that African Caribbean children were trailing other 
ethnic groups by average of 25% in maths and science. In English they were around 13% 
behind. In 1997 results in Birmingham revealed that only 8.6% achieved the top grades in 
1995 maths GCSE and 12.4% in science. Indian boys fared much better at 34.2% and 
44 .1% in Science, while white boys came in the middle whereby 32.2% achieved A-C in 
maths 36.9% in Science.(The Independent December 4 th 1997) (See also Maughan at el 
1989, Drew al el, 1991, and Drew 1990,) 
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The evidence is still conflicting. Another explanation might be that, ‘underachievement 
seems to imply that some measure of achievement has occurred, but by no means all that 
an individual is capable of or is striving for’.(Reeves, 1981 p: 192) In other words 
underachievement may be seen as self-inflicted and resulting from a lack of exertion. This 
leads us into the issue of potential. Like the concept underachievement ‘the whole field of 
what is labelled as potential is based on shadowy ground’.(Verma, 1985 p:474) In fact 
much debate surrounds the extent to which pupils are matching up to this concept of 
potential. While reports mention that ethnic minority children are not achieving their full 
potential no entirely meaningful and trustworthy measures of potential have been devised. 


The issue of potential 

Typical measures of potential used in schools are intelligent tests, but argues, ‘no concept 
has caused as many problems or created as many misconceptions as has that of 
intelligence’. (Verma, 1985 p: 474) For example at the height of the debate over the 
desegregation of American schools in the 1960’s, came Arthur Jensen’s committed 
restatement of genetic inferiority of blacks. Though Jensen’s interpretations cannot be 
fully described here, in general he bases his findings on black-white differences. In the 
Havard Educational Review Jensen writes, ‘ that on average Negroes test about one 
standard deviation (15 points) below the average of the white population in IQ’, and adds, 
‘despite the millions of dollars expended upon compensatory education programs in the 
US, this did not result in any appreciable narrowing of this gap’. This would suggest that 
genetic factors are strongly implicated in the average Negro white intelligence 
differences. (Jensen 1969, cited in Gross, 1991 p:723) 

Those in agreement with him include Eysenck (1971)with his contributions to the debate 
over the education of children of black settlers in Britain. Like Jensen, Eysenck tells us 
that individual differences in intelligence, that is IQ are predominately attributable to 
genetic differences. However, there are those who vehemently disagree. Scarr and 
Weinberg (1983) on their adoption studies illustrated that, genetic differences do not 
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account for most of the IQ differences between racial groups. Mercer (1972) argues that 
‘IQ tests are anglocentric: they measure the extent to which an individual’s background 
matches the average cultural pattern of American society i.e. white and middle-class’. 
(Mercer 1972 cited in Gross 1991 p.724) While Dove (1968) demonstrated in Dove 
Counterbalance General Intelligence Test (‘Chitling Test’) how easy it is to construct a 
culture-free test which draws only on black culture and language. On such tests ‘whites 
would be expected to emerge inferior to blacks’. (Dove, 1968 cited in Gross, 1991 p.724) 
As Gross (1991)points out ‘IQ scores, and to emphasize average group differences (as 
Jensen does) is to overlook the considerable overlap between whites and blacks as well as 
the even greater differences within each population’.(p:724) 

Though Jensen’s early arguments have been contested by Biologists, Statisticians, 
Psychologist, Sociologists, and Educationalist amongst others, this does not mean that the 
public is persuaded by his ideas on race and intelligence. Given the widespread poplar 
belief in black intellectual inferiority we have identified in British culture it seems likely 
that his views have not been rejected out of hand. Intelligence tests still play a part in 
determining pupils allocations to particular ability bands in their secondary schooling as, 
was observed in the 1960’s. This, ‘sort of allocation will almost invariably condition the 
range and level of access to public examinations’.(Verma, 1985) Given the hypotheses 
explaining Negroes educational performance in terms of their limited generic endowment 
presents the, ‘possibility of a social-class scenario in which blacks underachieve and others 
say for instance white children or Asians overachieve’.(Reeves et al, 1981 p: 193) 

At this point it is obvious to state that I also do not agree with the views that, there are 
genetic differences between racial groups, which predicate differences in intelligence, or 
that heredity determines intelligence. On the contrary,‘measured intelligence did not 
indicate deficiencies of the mind as was often believed by many parents of West Indian 
children’.(Coard 1971) Instead it might even be reasonable to say that this type of testing 
has done nothing to do with real abilities. Given this anglocentric type of test, black 
children were bound to have difficulty in understanding, and answering those same 
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questions regardless of how intelligent they were. Black children come from different 
backgrounds with a different set of life experiences. They, are not stupid they are not 
failures' they do in fact achieve and are capable of achieving yet more, and this is on their 
own initiative. 

So how appropriate is the label of underachievement for children of Afro-Caribbean 
descent? Given the uncertainty over the nature and extent of Afro-Caribbean 
underachievement, it is hardly surprising that explaining it should have created even more 
confusion than working-class underachievement whose nature and extent are clear. The 
apparent differences in performance between West Indians and Asians, coupled with the 
theories suggesting inherent differences in intelligence between the races, have 
exacerbated the need for more plausible explanations and solutions. Deprivation theories 
provide a convenient way by which to summarise all those background factors believed to 
handicap children in their education system, and suggest political implications for why 
children fail at school. But just how effective are these theories, and does this mean that 
black children are unable to respond well to education unless they are made richer. The 
following section examines just some of the more plausible sociological explanations 
within this area. Here I take a look at the socio-economic status of black families and 
black children as being socially and culturally disadvantaged. 
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Chapter 6 


Deprivation theories 

Social Deprivation 

Theories of black social deprivation constitute a conceptual basis from which much 
educational analysis of black performance in schools, and consequent policy 
recommendations are derived. If we were to draw from the knowledge of Booth and 
Rowntree one would assume debilitating effects of grinding poverty and malnutrition. 
Similar explanations have provided much of the same basis for other reports. In other 
words it might be suggested, the black family is perceived as dependent on a low-status, 
low wage, earner, living in poor housing, deplorable conditions. As a, ‘stultifying home 
enviroment, deprived children were disposed of a mainstream cognitive culture, without 
which they could not hope to function properly’.(Reeves, et al p :181) In fact the theory of 
disadvantage provided much of the basis for the Rampton Report (1979) which suggest, if 
black children’s home environments are adverse, their school performance can be expected 
to suffer, (see also The Plowden Report, and Scarman, 1981) 

However, evidence on these points are still conflicting. The longitudinal investigation, the 
National Child Development Study undertaken by Little (1966) when linking Caribbean 
children’s underachievement to social factors, found that, children from overcrowded 
homes who lack a quiet and private place to study are by 7 years of age already nine 
months behind in their school-mates in reading attainment. While, Brewer and Haslum 
(1986) found the, ‘nine indicators of socio-economic disadvantage, associated between 
social conditions, and children’s educational attainment, did not show any statistically 
significant relationships for West Indian children’.(p: 19) 

The attraction then of this concept for policy-makers, was more on the causes of urban 
blight, such as unsatisfactory housing, childhood disadvantages, and the lack of access to 
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nurseries, pre-school playgroups or inadequate diet. It does not take much imagination to 
how for instance poverty involving one or both parents working long or unsociable 
hours, and living in poor housing involving overcrowding, and inadequate or unhealthy 
conditions might depress a child’s performance. But, these gross, and oversimplified 
empirical studies have given a, ‘distorted and uniformity bleak view of black children s 
educational achievement’.(Troyna, 1984 cited in Brewer et al 1986 p: 19) These and other 
reports failed to recognise that most black families had no option, but to go and live, in 
the inner rings of established industrial areas of Britain. There unemployment and poor 
housing bore on them very heavily. 
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To make matters worse because many black families had often been, separated during the 
migratory process, this also meant that they were very frequently classed as coming from 
broken homes.Those such as Plewis(1987) still maintained there was an association, and 
suggested that the evidence presented by Brewer & Haslum, ‘is based on unsound 



statistical and methodological procedures’.(Plewis, 1987 p:77) However, the Inner 
London Education Authority Literacy (ILEA) Survey (1975) which monitored the 
reading performance of a cohort of London pupils from the ages of 8 -15 between 1968 - 
1975 found in, ‘relation to West Indian pupils that their standard of reading as a group 
was well below the indigenous group, but, the difference could not be entirely explained 
by differences in social factors’. 

Cultural Deprivation 

Similar predicaments are found embodied in views of cultural deprivation, which continue 
to influence the conception of the black environment, and the effects of the educatability 
of the child. Cultural deprivation theory’s assert that, ‘social groups who are educationally 
less successful than others may be bright enough but lack the type of upbringing conducive 
to success in school’.(Bilton 1991 p: 327) In other words black children may fail to 
acquire a range of values. They may be, ‘less ambitious, less concerned with individual 
competition, less willing to prepare for the future or less convinced of the value of good 
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education’.(Bilton 1991 p: 327) In addition their, ‘homes may not provide them with 
cultural experiences, which help to nurture linguistic ability, stimulate curiosity, and 
underpin the capacity to learn’ .(Bilton 1991 p: 327) In terms of both experiences, and the 
values provided by their cultures, black children it is suggested are considered to be 
culturally deprived. The notion that black children are cultural deprived has become the 
popular image, which has spread so fast for various educational experiments to improve 
the education of the culturally deprived. 

Drawing on the work of French sociologists Bourdieu (1977). He illustrates the 
importance of individual histories, how vital they are to understanding class, and class 
cultures in facilitating or impeding the process of schooling. Bourdieu maintains children 
from higher social locations enter schools already familiar with these social arrangements. 
The social distribution of knowledge, and power make it easier, for middle-class parents to 
work the system, to hold their own in disagreements with middle-class teachers about 
treatment of their child. They don’t find schools intimidating, and they appear to belong to 
the same social class as teachers, and speak the same language. This implies that middle- 
class parents often take more interest in their children’s, schooling and achievements, 
while working-class, and black children come from homes where parental concerns for 
their achievement is not so high. But instead, ‘schools draw unevenly on the social, and 
cultural resources of these members of society by utilizing particular linguistic structures, 
authority patterns and types of curricula’.(Bourdieu 1977 cited in Lareau p: 74) Hence, 
‘the levels of ambition like the levels of parental interest may reflect not cultural values but 
the, material circumstances in which people live’.(Bilton 1991 p: 329) 

Certain reservations must be made about the connection between values, and achievement 
that is alleged by theories of cultural deprivation. I am not suggesting that cultural values 
of pupils, and their families are not important or significant for educational achievement, 
but, for black pupils, the effects of schools upon them need to be explored further. Many 
black children are, if anything ambitious, and want a career several steps up the ladder 
from that of their parents. Hence, it is not the lack of values such as ambition,, that is the 
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problem, rather I would suggest, the structures of society which force them to begin at the 
bottom. The criteria used to measure attitudes may not indicate lack of ambition or 
encouragement by the parents of West Indian children, but simply the constraints 
preventing them. ‘Because of this, ‘the ‘handicap’ with which they start school life is much 
greater’.(Vaizey, 1970 p:24) Though one culture is not intrinsically superior to another, 

‘the power of the dominant class enables them to impose their own framework of 
meanings on others as the only legitimate culture’.(Bourdieu 1977, cited in Bilton, 1991 

P-331) 

l«nps of Language 

While I have expressed ray reservations about the extent to which studies of attitudes can 
explain the reasons for underachievement, other types of research focus on the acquisition 
of socio-linguistic competencies. This has provided an, ‘opportune, addition to existing 
explanations for differences in the educational performance of black children\(Reeves et 
al 1981 p: 183) Bernstein’s thesis of ‘elaborated’ and ‘restricted codes’ has drawn 
attention to the possibility of a link between forms of speech and socio-economic class. 
Bernstein (1977) maintained that if a child is to succeed as he progress through school, it 
becomes critical for him to possess, or at least to be oriented towards an elaborated code. 
Put simply, the ‘restricted code’ is a form of speech which basically involves a limited 
range of alternatives. In contrast the, ‘elaborated code’ is more difficult to predict, is more 
complex, and involves a wide range of alternatives. Predictably it was not long before 
•bastardized versions of Bernstein’s socio-linguistics were being employed to interpret the 
black child’s relationship with the school’.(Reeves, et al 1981 p:183) 


Whereas white children arrive at school with advantages, black children face several 
disadvantages in the schooling system, because he argues, the code the child brings to the 
school symbolises his social identity. For instance, white children may have learned more 
as a result of their form of socialisation, and their expectations may be an extension more 
in line with those of the school. Because, teachers and the educational system, it might be 
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suggested recognise the, ‘elaborated code’ as the, ‘superior’ or the only acceptable form 
of expression, they may appear to the teachers as more sophisticated and more 
intellectually advanced. It follows then the, ‘restricted code’ is seen as, ‘inferior’ or in 
some cases not acceptable. This suggests that such social settings generate a particular 
form of communication which will shape the intellectual orientation of the child. 

This is clearly illustrated by research from Tizard and Hughes (1984a) who reported, ‘(...) 
children compared to middle class children, were more likely to be subdued, play a passive 
role in conversations and to avoid asking questions of the teachers’. Certainly, a child’s 
inability to speak English presents any school with a major obstacle. After all the 
educational task it might be suggested, is not only to transmit the culture of the school, 
but to resocialise the child as well. So if there is any validity in Bernstein’s view that the 
restricted code of many, ‘culturally deprived’ children may hinder their ability to develop 
certain kinds of thinking, it is certainly applicable to non-English speaking immigrant 
children. It really could not be denied that many Asian immigrants were not English 
speakers may be suffering from the complication of trying to learn a second language. But, 
assertions in the 1950s and 1960s by language experts, and white teachers who believed 
that Afro-Caribbean children had a, ‘concealed language problem’ believed to be 
responsible for Afro-Caribbean educational handicap presented problems’.(Bowker 1968, 
cited in Reeves 1981 p: 184). 

Not surprising. West Indian parents who had spoken English all their lives, resented 
suggestions that their children’s English was not always equal to the demands of the 
school, and their children should be treated as non-English speaking because, ‘they still 
retained many of the linguistic and social difficulties of those officially classed as 
immigrants’. Hence, the recommendation by the Select Committee on Race Relations and 
Immigration (1973), that Local Education Authorities should, ‘approach with tact and 
discretion the task of convincing West Indian parents that some of their children needed 
special English teaching’.(cited in Reeves et al 1981 p. 184). An indication, no doubt of 
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the, ‘unease of the committee itself in making such a tendentious assertion .(Reeves et al 
1981, p: 184) 


Though, ‘on entry to schools, differences do appear in the child’s ability to cope with the 
context of the classroom’, (Wells 1986) ‘there is still considerable doubt as to whether 
West Indian Creole’s patios are directly implicated in the search for an explanation of 
black children’s school performance’.(Edwards 1979 cited in Reeves et al 1981 p:184) In 
fact it might even be suggested West Indian children’s own attitudes to language, and 
learning may have led to a mismatch with the aims of formal education. West Indian 
children were genuinely puzzled by the need to acquire vocabulary or, use words in a 
way that is for them peculiar, or which they may see as alien to the way they perceive, and 
react to their immediate environment’.(Atkinson 1985a p:52) Thus, in their desire to 
retain their patios Afro-Caribbean children now have diligently to rehearse its forms in the 
school yard.(Reeves et al, 1981 p:184) 

Instead, because children had sufficient command of English to support their cogmtive 
development, teachers failed to see that their first language has a vital function in enabling 
them to learn. Perhaps, now we should have it, that teachers should start where the child 
is, and accept the language that West Indian children bring to schools, and begin to 
integrate them into a society, which is becoming predominately governed by the value and 
standards of the professional middle-class. No doubt in all homes there are bound to be 
differences, ‘but these are probably differences in style rather than quality\(Tizard and 

Hughes 1984b) 

Certain aspects of life styles may relate to the use of language. It is not hard to see how 
language, may in fact be a key factor. Arguably, some children do come from homes 
where parental concern for their achievement is not high, and where frequently the most 
important factor for developing intelligence or the use of accurate English vocabulary is 
uncommon. This is not to say that that one code is better than another, buf society places 
different values on the orders of experience elicited, maintained and progressively 
strengthened through the different coding system',(Bernstein 1965 cited in Worsleyl976, 
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p:202) Thus it would be naive, ‘to believe that differences in knowledge rooted in 
differential well-being, will not affect the forms of educational attainment, control, and 
innovation in the socialising procedures...’. (Atkinson 1985 p:76) 

Bernstein, has provided an intriguing and plausible association of factors holding out the 
possibility of helping to explain the relationship between language and educational 
orientations. However, children’s education and family life are intertwined, and schools 
play a central part in the process of shaping children’s abilities. It is now time to turn this 
thesis of Bemstien’s around, and instead of seeing his thesis as often is, a criticism of the 
restricted code, instead to view the extent to which schools, and teachers use the, 
‘elaborated code’, and the processes whereby the restricted code users fair badly. The 
next section briefly looks at the issue of race, and examines government strategies, such 
as multicultural education, which have been presented, in reports such as, the Rampton 
Report, and Choice and Diversity, to offer an explanation of underachievement in Afro- 
Caribbean children. 








Chapter 7 


Race and Multi-cultural education 

Whereas the previous sections have described black children with a pattern of school 
failure consisting of linguistic, cultural, and social problems. Ginsburg (1972) has 
challenged many of these assumptions, especially the view that, ‘as a result of a poor 
environment a child developed deficient intellectual processes which affected his school 
performance’.(Ginsburg cited in Reeves et al, 1981 p: 185) Black children Ginsburg 
argues, ‘did badly because they were confronted by an inadequate educational system 
which was not designed to foster their potentialities’. (Ginsburg cited in Reeves et al, 1981 
p: 185) No amount of league tables, and research, findings can put the individuals minds at 
rest as regards the unfairness of the system, as far as black families are concerned. But, so 
great has been the emphasis on other criteria, that the educational system has been 
overlooked as a casual factor in the generation of underachievement. It is after all 
essentially schools that determine the educational outcomes of young people, especially 
black children. 

The general message is that, ‘all pupils should be given the knowledge and skills needed 
not only to contribute positively to shaping the future nature of British society, but also to 
determine their own identities far from preconceived or imposed stereotypes of a place in 
that society’.(Swann Report 1985 cited in Young 1985 p:235) The illustrated the need to 
come to terms with the reality of an unequal, and rapidly changing society, whereby 
education would be seen as the major vehicle for change, with the new approach in 
Education for All. This implied the removal of those practices, and procedures which 
work directly or indirectly, and whether intentionally or unintentionally against minority 

pupils. 

Rampton (1981) gives a very vivid account of the magnitude and complexity of the 
issues involved, and has done a great service in drawing issues affecting black children to 
public attention. The Report published its interim report of 1977, with predictable 
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conclusions. Broadly the report concluded that, ‘racism, and its effects in schools, and in 
society account for a large measure for West Indian School failure. The report points out 
for instance, underachievement of West Indian children (...) when taken with, for 
example, negative teaches attitudes and an inappropriate curriculum, racism does play a 
major part in their underachievement\(Rampton, 1981 cited in Little, 1985 p:228) 

Though these reports make quiet clearly the urgency to overcome racism in all its forms, 
unfortunately, they do little to improve matters. Unfortunately, it might be suggested 
Affo-Caribbean children are still denied equal opportunity to acquire talent, as racism in its 
many forms continues to be a major hurdle which black children face in addition to the 
hurdles faced by other children. Education for all should mean an education which leads to 
respect and understanding of each individual and a sense of confidence and proper self¬ 
esteem for each. Yet, in many areas of the educational system, little real effort is made to 
develop whatever talents the pupils might have. Even, well-intended and conscientious 
teachers tend to classify children according to stereotypes either about social class or 
about ethnic groups. Arguably, the stereotype may be a favourable one. But, much more 
serious of course is the sort of stereotype that suggest a child will never amount to much 
in any way at all because they are Afro-Caribbean. Not only may this distort the 
perception of the individual child, but seriously alters the child’s prospects in schools, 
which it might be suggested, contributed to the failure of minority pupils to achieve their 
full potential. 

While it is important to recognise that the vast majority of teachers are not intentionally 
racist, there are clearly features of schools which unintentionally discriminate against 
minority pupils. Certain procedures and process in schools disadvantage certain groups. 
Schools, for instance, still continue to use materials, such as older geography textbooks, 
which contain language, and images that pupils from some ethnic minorities would find 
offensive, and promotes the racial stereotypes, which have the effect of Undermining the 
self-esteem, and collective achievement of Afro-Caribbean children. Not surprisingly, 
black parents have lost faith in an educational system, which Government watchdogs, 
Ofsted unveiled their own reports is, ‘riddled with institutional racism, which puts 
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youngsters from ethnic minorities at a serious disadvantage’.(The Evening Standard 
March 10 th 1999) 

Thus, the education system, which had enjoyed many years of public confidence, is now 
the subject of doubts and reservations in many minds. Minority groups have been 
neglected in the core, and foundation subjects of the National Curriculum. The Labour 
party thought that the introduction of comprehensive schools would raise standards, 
provide greater opportunity, and so make a better off society. Likewise, recommendations 
to ensure that the national curriculum reflects the diversity of society at large by the 
introduction of multicultural education, is far from promising. While the Rampton Report 
(1980) hoped that multicultural education, would, ‘draw upon the experiences of the many 
cultures that make up our society, and broaden the cultural horizons of every 
child (p:27)Unfortunately, ‘the 1988 education Reform Act for the government to make a 
clear and unequivocal commitment to multi-cultural education was not clearly 
grasped’.(Verma, 1992 cited in Verma et al 1994: p. 18). 

When looked at closely confusion, and contradiction still permeates multicultural 
education, which has been attacked on a number of fronts. Likewise, the political 
consensus on the aims and methods of multicultural education has crumbled under attacks 
from left, right and centre. The problem is, while national and local government legislation 
may appear to have gone some way to working towards meeting the needs of the ethnic 
population, there are still no whole-hearted commitments to reform. Instead, multicultural 
education, as a response to society’s multiracial nature is criticed for not taking into 
account racism at large, and for its tendency when it is put into practice of becoming some 
kind of tokenism, a way of compensating the black child. 

For instance, schools are willing to offer celebrations of Eid, or Diwali but are sensitive 
about celebrations, or fail to mention the celebrations such as Kwanza which denotes 
Christmas for the black population. Similarly, little prominence is given to Mary Seacole 
who, ‘deserves to stand beside Florence Nightingale, (...) is seldom given a footnote’. 
(Alexander and Dewjee, 1984 cited in Verma 1994: p.2). ‘If parliament exists to promote 
pluralism (...) it should help to articulate, and aggregate attitudes and beliefs’. (Kogan 
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1975 p.233) In other words the variety of social, and cultural groups should be evident in 
the visual images stories, and information disseminated within the school. As an 
educational ideal, multicultural education rates highly in its good will, as an educational 
practice it fails dismally in bringing justice. 

Still to the extent to which educational underachievement can fairly be laid at the door of 
the schools is a difficult question. Schools cannot do much about underachievement on 
their own, and one must always be weary of expecting teachers to put all ills of society to 
rights. Now we have witnessed a decline in the power of the LEA’s and schools to shape 
the development of the curriculum in any fundamental way. To make matters worse the 
revised National Curriculum produced in May 1994 by Lord Dearing appears to be further 
minimising the prospect of multicultural education by giving, ‘no overt mention to 
curricular initiatives or teacher support for an ethnically diverse society’. (Dearing 1994 
cited in Tomlinson 1995: p.5). Thus, proposals promoted by the conservative government, 
under Choice and Diversity, to improve educational attainment, raise standards, and yield 
a better understanding of how schools should interact with society, ‘has produced 
disillusionment, and cynicism as black children continue to fail disproportionately. 

Unable to influence the school system, not surprisingly increasing numbers of the West 
Indian community have devised their own response in the form of supplementary 
schooling. It has been suggested, that these pupils derive benefits from attending such 
schools in ways which, not only promote a positive self-image but, also academic 
confidence. The next section examines The West Indian community’s response to the 
experiences of their children in British schools. I begin with a short look at the reasons for 
supplementary schools, followed my study on a particular Saturday school in the inner 
London area. 
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Chapter 8 


Supplementary Schools 

Supplementary schools are no new phenomenon. Black supplementary schooling usually 
organised and run by for the use of the black community outside of mainstream provision 
has been in existence for as long as the black community has constituted a significant 
presence in the UK. A report from the Guardian 20/2/1978 entitled, ‘Old fashioned 
learning by rote pays off, was the first report to draw attention to the development of 
these Saturday schools by working-class West Indian parents. It provided the first serious 
acknowledgment, ‘of the challenge’ of the Supplementary schools. Like these schools, 
West Indian education is of great importance to Caribbean people, who view it as a means 
to social mobility for their children. 


Black women in particular have been active in setting up parent and community groups, 
have become increasingly worried by the low educational achievement of black pupils. 

In many respects these Saturday schools are, ‘are mirroring the Socialist Sunday school 
movement of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, which offered working- 
class children the means to foster a self-image, based not only on Charity, but on hard 
work disciplined study, and the will to succeed’.(Reid 1965 cited in Stone, 1981 p. 148 
stone). The largest number of schools are to be found in the London area, but actual 
numbers of black supplementary schools operating in Britain are difficult to estimate 
particularly, as some are very recent developments, and may be operating without central 
or local educational authority aid, or knowledge. Back in the late 1960’s there was a 
growing awareness that many black British children were not achieving academically. 
Parents became increasingly anxious that schools were not equipping their children with 
the qualifications, to compete with white children for jobs. 

More recently, while there appears to be a slight shift in this pattern, evidence still 
suggests that Afro-Caribbean children are still well below par in comparison to white and 
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Asian children. With the economic recession, and growing unemployment, their fears have 
intensified, as more qualifications are being demanded to compete in a shrinking job 
market, or to go on to higher education. Thus supplementary schools have become an 
increasingly important aspect of the education of black children in Britain. Whereas, West 
Indians parents expected, schools to turn out children with great achievements’.(Aston 
Gibson of West Indian concern cited in Stone, 1981 p. 146) In Britain they are faced with 
an educational system through, which they cannot as working- class people fulfill their 
ambitious for their children. ‘They have to adapt to these conditions, which include a 
hierarchical schools system, which operates to exclude parents generally from decision¬ 
making and other processes within’. (Aston Gibson of West Indian concern cited I Stone, 

P 147). 

Since 1982 at least two day-conferences have been held in London. These conferences 
helped to identify what supplementary schools should be doing by setting five clear 
objectives on the agenda These objectives consisted of the following: 

1. basic education for numeracy and literacy; 

2. the need to provide an identity and positive self concept, 

3. the recognition preservation and transmission of Afro-Caribbean culture and history, 

4. the establishment of a forum to help parents understand crucial issues affecting their 
children’s education such as ethnic records, banding, ESN, streaming, etc as well as to 
help parents understand how to bring their children up in a racialist society; 

5. to help parents motivate parents and children to make demands of the state education 
system.(Jocelyn Barrow cited in Cronin, 1984 p:263) 

Not surprisingly supplementary schooling, especially Saturday schools still remain 
adominant concern for many Afro-Caribbean parents, to improve their children’s 
achievements. They are, ‘a collective strategy of the black community to combat the 
inadequate education available to black children’.(Reeves, et al cited in Reay et al. 1997 p- 
478) For instance the New Mind School run by the black group Nation of Islam, and 
compromising of 60 black boys, and girls in single sex classes, through their efforts have 
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now won permission from the Department of Education to be provisionally registered, and 
could be fully registered as an independent school pending an inspection. Black history 
and Islamic issues are top of the agenda, in addition to, ‘foster a positive identity and self¬ 
esteem as well as a consciousness of the cultural experience and heritage of black children 
attending these schools’.(South London Press November 3rdl998) 

While those such schools may viewed primarily as places of resistance to racism and for 
the struggle to succeed because of grassroots educational movements, Andy Morris is 
quoted as stating, ‘lam 110 per cent behind the principle of the school as it will give 
black children a better grass roots education and help build a better future for the black 
community”. (South London Press November 3 rd 1998) While research has focused on the 
development of these schools, to the best of my knowledge, little attention has been 
placed on the teachers, parents and pupils who attend these schools. The following section 
is an attempt to have a look at this situation. 

The study looks at attitudes of teachers, parents, and pupils who participate in a Saturday 
school. An attempt is made to identify whether Saturday schools, they factors are linked 
with poor educational attainment rather than measured achievement by looking at a 
supplementary school in the inner city of London. I begin with an outline of the 
methodology. Followed by my study consisting of interviews with teachers, parents, and 
pupils to gain an understanding of black educational motivation. 







Chapter 9 


Methodology 

The primary aim of this study is to explore the attitudes, and perception towards 
supplementary schooling from teacher, parents and children, and ascertain what they see 
as the reasons for black underachievement. Mainly qualitative methods have been used to 
offer an explanation into the problematic nature of this issue. As Troyna points out, ‘use 
of qualitative methods can provide insights that would probably be missed if only 
quantitative methods were applied’. For instance, revealing why children think as they do, 
or why teachers and parents hold a particular set of beliefs. This does not mean that 
quantitative methods were abandoned altogether but, there was no, reason to dwell on the 
technicalities of questionnaires, which can be found in the conventional research method 
books. While considering some authors comments on the nature of black 
underachievement, the methods I have used encompass both primary and secondary 
sources. 

The use of secondary sources consisted of a library search, the mass media in the form of 
newspaper articles, school and government policies and practices. Further information was 
also obtained from the organisations, such as The Commission for Racial Equality. 

Primary sources consisted of informal discussions, and interviews with the founder. 
Voluntary coordinator, in charge of the training unit, six teachers, five parents, and 
eleven children, five from the junior consisting of three girls and two boys, and six from 
the senior class consisting of three girls and three boys, willing offered to participate. 
Though permission was sought for consent from teachers, and parents regarding the 
participation of pupils. 

Initially all interviews were to be held in their appropriate groups, i.e. teachers, parents, 
children. However, due to parental commitments, various school activities, and the 
occasional absence of teachers, I had no option, than to interview teachers, and parents 
individually. Children from the junior and senior class were interviewed separately as a 
group. In order to obtain fuller answers to my questions, the idea to write responses as 
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they were asked was abandoned. Instead interviews were carried out by conducting 
cassette recordings. Interviews lasted between 15-20 minutes, and took approximately 
three months to complete. Information was sought about: the age, length of time the 
children had attended the school, opinions on racism parental, involvement, the future of 
Saturday Schools (full details of which can be found in the appendices) After careful 
consideration, I also became convinced, and decided that some direct observation was 
necessary in addition to the cassette recordings. This was essential, not only to observe 
teaching methods, but also to ascertain if learning was ; or had taken place. Observations 
of junior and senior classes were conducted by spending 20 minutes in the classrooms. All 
names are pseudonyms as I have no desire to destroy their anonymity. 


Some problems not customarily referred to can be highlighted briefly. My initial problem 
concerned tracing a black supplementary school. For some reason, not only did no one 
know, ‘the number and size of this ‘other’ educational market’, (Reay et al 1997 p:479) 
library records, and local authority education departments yielded little information. Even 
available literature had very little to offer about black supplementary schools, reserving 
only a handful of pages towards the end of their books. My own personal networks were 
more, ‘fruitful in terms of finding, and building a picture of this grassroots 
provision’. (Reay et al 1997 p:479) In addition, there was also the danger of revealing my 
own personal opinions, and my personal interest in this matter which struck a sympathetic 
chord. As a black person having passed through the educational system, I emphasised with 
their situation. After all I would be less than human if I were not touched by an such 
unforgivable system. But, I knew to obtain valid data I had to adopt and maintain the role 
of an investigator, and leave all subjective feelings outside’. 


Much of the information I gained was new to me, which sharpened many of the 
impressions I gained. I discovered a willingness to learn, motivated by own curiosity was 
not altogether inappropriate research. Hence, a certain enthusiasm was raised, with little 
effort when conducting the interviews. Despite the initial problems in tracing and obtaining 
literature, and perhaps the physical, and mental exhaustion, the whole experience opened 
up a brand new memorable world for me. 
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Chanter 10 


The Study 

This study is a very small-scale project which focused on a particular black supplementary 
school within the inner city of London, and what I considered to be an, under researched 
area of educational practice. The aim was to investigate the assumptions of black 
underachievement, and gain an understanding of a positive black educational motivation. 
To achieve this the study focused on black educators some of whom were also parents and 
actively involved in the running of this particular school, and a selected number of pupils. 
The objective of the study was to establish whether this school did make a difference 
towards the education of black children. Consent of teachers, and parents were sought 
prior to conducting interviews with children. No objection was made, and no one was 
under any obligation to answer my questions. The study has been drastically reduced for 
manageability, and my findings are a result of information received from this particular 
Saturday school. An attempt will now be made to outline the main features of the evidence 
and to use it to offer some explanations for the performances of Afro-Caribbean children. 

The School 


Like many other Saturday schools, this one grew from the local request within the 
community. So in response to parents demands, and his own concerns that, ‘the system 
was not allowing children to reach their full potential’, Oscar set up the ... Saturday 
School. After countless movements from a church, then to a shop floor, the school finally 
came to rest in August 1996 on the spare floor of a local primary school. The school is 
totally independent of government funding, and teachers are paid only for travel expenses. 
Income is generated through regular fund raising activities, and fees charged to parents 
who pay £6 per child. There are eight teachers. Two are trained teachers, one male and 
one female, who also work in mainstream school. The others are either voluntary teachers 
some of whom are parents, or teaching assistants, supporting the teachers, and the 
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children in the classroom. At present 39 children attend the school, which meets on 
Saturdays between the hours of between 0930 - 1230. 

There are three classes, infants, juniors and seniors. Age ranges are between 5 and 14 
years. The infant class caters for children between 5 to 7 years; the junior class caters for 
children aged between 7 to 10 years, and the senior class caters for children aged from 10 
to 14 years. Children are of mixed ability and backgrounds. The curriculum consists of the 
core subjects from the national curriculum., English, and Maths. However, there is a 
strong emphasis on Black History through which the foundation subjects such as art, 
geography and history are delivered. Oscar explained, ‘not only were parents concerned, 
that their children’s educational needs were not being met within mainstream schools, 
they wanted their children to understand the achievements of many black leaders, so they 
could appreciate their own cultural heritage’. 

Like most literature concerning Saturday schools, one of the primary aims of the school 
Oscar, stressed, ‘is the need to provide students with a strong foundation that will help to 
instill self discipline and cultural awareness’. (See also Cronin, 1984, Tomlinson, 1984) 
This is reinforced every morning before lessons, whereby pupils are made to recite 
extracts before lessons such as , ‘ I pledge that from this day forward that I will strive to 
learn about the great achievements of my people and the contributions that they made to 
the world’ or ‘ I pledge that from this day forward that I will work hard to be successful in 
my studies and continue my education for the benefit of myself, my family and my 
people’.(See appendix 3 for full details) According to Oscar, ‘schools weren’t doing 
anything, and there was a need to be aware of what was happening in schools. At best 
they think that all they have to do is make the children study hard, instead they are turning 
out confused individuals’. Not every area that has a high concentration of black people, 
necessarily means that they are walking out with positive image of themselves. Most do 
not know their history, where they came from, the great heros of the past, inventors and 
scientists’. In fact Oscar claimed, ‘ between 75% - 80% do not know half of what the 
children learn here every week’. 
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To collaborate not only Oscar s claims, but also draw on some of the objectives from the 
two day conference. The information presented in the following section concerns my 
observations of the junior and senior class. The main focus concentrates on the level of 
teacher-pupil interaction, the degree of involvement by pupils in their work, and the effect 
of teachers programs to see whether learning and achievement was taking place 

Junior Class 

Julia is a voluntary teacher. In other words she is not a trained teacher working in 
mainstream school. Julia began as a classroom assistant, until finally given the opportunity 
to run the juniors with the help of a classroom assistant. She has worked at the school for 
two years. Julia welcomed me, and formally introduced me to the class, after which I sat in 
one of the empty seats not to far from the back. Tables were positioned in the traditional 
classroom format of rows. Julia’s desk was at the front of the class, in front of the 
blackboard. Today, there were seven pupils, four girls, and three boys. Seating was two 
pupils to a table. From the seating arrangements, it appeared that some pupils had 
established their friendship groups. The girls grouped themselves together, whereas the 
boys sat on their own. Prior to Julia beginning the class, the children collected their 
materials, books and pens from their own individual trays in readiness for the class ahead. 

Because each class had to present a theme for Christmas, Julia had decided today’s lesson 
would be Kwanza, the Christmas celebration by black people. Though I saw no sight of a 
lesson plan, Julia appeared to have planned her time table well, giving time for plenty of 
work and practice. Information was conveyed by making use of resources such as books, 
and coloured chalk which assisted in conveying visual images for her lesson. In addition 
discussions, were conducted and questions asked about Kwanza. Most questions were 
factual, for instance, what day is Kwanza, how many candles are used on Kwanza, and 
what colour are the candles. Pupils responses suggested this was not the first time they 
had covered this topic. For example, every child in the class was stimulated by the, 
‘competition’ to answer questions by, continuously to raising their hands, despite the fact 
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there were no prizes to be won. With the exception of one or two wrong answers, overall 
questions were answered correctly. Children appeared to work best when they had an 
incentive. Moreover, they appeared to enjoy the subject and participated wholeheartedly. 


Throughout my observations, Julia failed to fully use herself as a resource, and integrate 
with the pupils, instead presenting the lesson mainly from the front of the classroom, either 
sitting down or standing up. However, Julia kept her attention on the class by 
continuously looking at them children, and consistently writing on the blackboard. A brief 
dialogue with Julia, drew attention to children who came from homes where parents failed 
to provide standards of support for children, leaving all the, ‘work to the school’. Julia 
stressed, learning took place best when children had enough support from their parents’. 
Consequently, Julia made reference to children who had previously been, ‘immature, 
extrovert, sometimes rude, but with patience and understanding, of their needs she realised 
what she released that the problem arose because they grasped the lessons quickly and so 
became restless. Unfortuantely, Julia pointed out, ‘in mainstream school these pupils 
would be classed as aggressive, and placed in schools for the educational sub normal, or 
seen to require special needs., and so prevent the wrongful classification’. 

Senior Class 


In contrast to the junior class, the senior class was less formal. There was no sitting of 
rows. Instead tables were grouped together in blocks of four, giving the impression of a 
workshop environment. There was one computer, and the walls were displayed with 
information, and illustrations of prominent black figures, such as Martin Luther King, 
Marcus Gravey, Mary Seacole and Malcolm X to name but a few. The class consisted of 
four boys, and three girls between the age range of 10-14. No classroom assistants were 
present, leaving overall control in the hands of Jessica, a trained teacher. Today’s lesson 
had two themes attached to it, cultural awareness, which was depicted by the showing of 
the film Roots , and secondly, the political issues of slavery, which was supposedly 
abolished. 
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While the children were engaged in watching the film, 1 noticed Jessica preparing other 
materials, which I presumed were for future use. On completion, my impression was the 
pupils had enjoyed watching a film that gave them details of a past, which reinforced the 
need for black children to have an awareness of where they came from. Though, the pupils 
understood the basic issues of slavery, failure to comprehend the wider issues of the 
subject, were illustrated by the lack of response, from problem solving questions, such as, 
‘what is meant by chains of slavery are still with us? Despite various prompts from Jessica, 
which integrated scenarios and previous information, answers were not forthcoming. The 
question appeared too complex for them to understand. At this point it was time for the 
tea break. One had the impression that the pupils felt relieved. Similarly, I had the 
impression she was not altogether happy with outcome of the lesson. Unfortunately, due 
to Jessica’s schedule I was unable to engage in a dialogue with her at that time. 

Overall, my observations did show that pupils did have support, and encouragement from 
both teachers in different capacities, which might be due to the age range of within each 
class, and the topics involved. Clearly the classes were different. It was Obvious that the 
questions were directed towards ensuring that pupils understand the work on which they 
are engaged. Teachers did convey, and transfer knowledge, and information concerning 
black heritage, by revision and reiteration. However, to ascertain how children themselves 
felt about Saturday school, and if they considered they did in fact leam anything 


Children and Saturday Sr hnnl 


Some research of black underachievement has been underpinned with issues of lack of 
self- esteem (see Stone, 1981and Coard, 1971) and discrimination. By placing children 
within this study enables me to see how central Saturday schools are in helping them to 
raise their self-esteem, and achieve academically. Their responses are looked at below. 

When asked the question why they attended Saturday school, most had been encouraged 
by their parents. Some had no choice in this decision, and were made to go because they, 
had nothing better to do on Saturday than watch television. Once there, both juniors and 
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seniors alike enjoyed attending Saturday school. It appeared that the school had made an 
impression on them. Pupils liked Saturday school because, teachers treated them equally, 
were more understanding, and quiet simply the teachers are nice. Response from the 
seniors were consistent, all ‘wanted to improve their performance in basic subjects like 
Maths, English, spelling, and get a good education. Others described their experiences. 

Toby: ‘The best thing about Saturday school is black studies. We leam a lot of things we 
don’t get told about in our other school’. 

Dion: ‘Cause I learnt more and we didn’t always play that much. I like doing more things 
and reading and stuff writing’. Colin also thought, ‘it was okay when you’re not tired, as 
to go during the weekend can be too much’ 

Syreeta: Because I’m black . At my age I need to know about black history’. 

Sharon: Liked the education. Different. Liked how they celebrate black people’ and the 
‘teachers were nice kind and this should be a real school’. 

Tyrone: Liked the punishments, which made him stay behind However, sometimes, he 

said, ‘I prefer my other school because, if we have new teachers they allow them to do 
what they like’. 

The race factor 


Questions approached about race concerned the degree to which mainstream school 
treated them differently from their white counterparts. While some felt there was a 
difference, others maintained they did not experience any differential treatment. Children 
identified the most significant incidents that they considered influenced in shaping their 
experience of differential treatment. 















) 


Anthony. Some of the teachers think that black children start fights, but white children 
start fights mostly’. 

Sharon, teachers like to listen to what white children have to say, rather than black 
children’. 

Syreeta. was very clear in stating one specific incident whereby ,the ‘teacher blamed the 
black child for something that they didn’t do and didn’t like their parents’. 


Valerie narrated, 

‘white children are supposed to know more than black children, but there was a 
black girl in the class, my friend, who knew as much as the white children. There 
are more white children in the top set English than black, and when the teacher 
asks a question, they always ask the white children first., and then ask a new 
question to black children, which is really really really hard and we can’t answer it 
because they put you on the spot and make you look dumb’. 

Patrick said, ‘there was no difference in his school, only some teachers are different from 
Saturday school teachers because teachers from his normal school fail to have enough 
discipline’. 


Lorraine: ‘My other school is large. Teachers had little time to give individual attention. 

At this point most senior girls agreed with Lorraine. Whereas only one felt, all children are 
treated the same. 

Joanne: ‘White children may cuss you or refer to you as a nigger. When you tell the 
teachers, they get a letter for them to stop that rude behaviour or they will be expelled. 
Joanne explained how in her school, all children were treated equally concerning racism. 
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Jane: 

I go to a good school, but there is only one black teacher out of 12. Its not very 
good because they need to mix with other people, even though there’s not that 
many black children in my school. My school isn’t that racist but sometimes loads 
and loads of black people apply, and they only pick white people. That’s not good, 
because if you want to bond with both white and black you can’t do that’. 

Despite these response, this did not lead to anti-school identity that might lead to race hate 
or academic failure. In fact all students were doing very well in school. Not surprisingly, in 
response to whether mainstream school would help them to achieve their ambition, most 
children agreed that their mainstream school their schools would help them to achieve 
their ambition in later years. Career ambitions ranged from wanting to be a mechanic, 
fireman, doctor dancer. Some had not decided, and a few from the senior boys did not 
know what they wanted to do when they left school. However, they did make mention to 
the computer facilities available in mainstream school as a decisive factor in making a 
decision, which was lacking in Saturday school. The following references were made. 

Alan: ‘We have an IT room which can help me work on computers and I know how to use 
them’. 

Stephen: ‘Because we have different computers one computer might have more stuff 
stored in one than the other, and I can find out what’s stored in the computer in the IT 
room’. 

Toby: ‘Because my other school has more learning facilities and would help me achieve 
my ambition’. 

However, Syreeta who wanted to be a lawyer, but felt because of the ratio between blacks 
and whites in her school, Saturday school would help her achieve her ambition, ‘by their 
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talk each morning from the affirmation’. While Lorraine, commented Saturday school 
would help, ‘because of the discipline’. 

Homework and parental involvement 

Most appeared to have a lot of homework from mainstream school the average from 
between, four - seven lots’. Not much homework was handed out by Saturday school’. 
Though parents were actively involved in their homework, it appeared that girls were 
more willing to engage in conversation with their parents concerning their activities, and 
incidents in school. Syreeta: ‘I check with mum’, who ‘does crossing out and makes me 
go and do it again’. Lorraine: ‘I tell my mother about fights, and she would ask who 
started it’. While boys only spoke to their parents, ‘if they felt the need or something 
happened within the school’. 


The above provides evidence that Saturday school does play a part in the education of 
black children, shown, by their preference to their mainstream school. Black culture was an 
important factor in their lives, and children were made aware of the need to maintain the 
pride of their cultural identity. Though race does appear to have an implication, most 
failed to see this as a major conflict. These children are doing well and if the structures of 

educational society do not fail them, they stand a chance of reaching any future ambition 
they have in mind. 

At the same time because the natures of school organisations, and curricula differ 
substantially, some black teachers have a commitment to change. They see Saturday 
schools as the only educational means through which black children can maintain their 
cultural heritage and aspire to meet their ambitions. I now turn to the teachers perceptions 
of the situation in an attempt to see what benefits children can derive from attending such 
schools in ways which can only promote academic confidence. 
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Teachers, multi-cultural educa tion and r a r P - 

In response to questions why is there a need for Saturday schools?, the most common 

response was that teachers considered, black children feel alienated in the state schools, 

because state school teachers rarely knew about West Indian culture. According to 

teachers, 'the system was not allowing children to reach their full potential'. Though they 

considered, the curriculum in Saturday school was, to a degree limited, they believed, they 

did give pupils the confidence that they could improve academically. When asked how this 
was achieved, 


Mttyle a voluntary teacher responded: 'We try to show them they did not have a history 

that began with slavery, and show how much black people have contributed to the wealth 

this country Not surprisingly, findings on attitudes concerning race from teachers were 
significant. 

They did not talk around the issue. They all supported the hypothese that racism operated 
withm the British educational system, and strongly felt the best people to help and support 
a young person who lives in a country that denies them any real role models are there own 
black people. Teachers felt that it was important to have blacks as role models, and 

believed Saturday schools have a major role to play in attempting to mitigate the overt 
and covert forms racism takes’. 

Drew narrated: 

‘Black children are in the minority and schools are failing black children where at 

least 60 % of them are black. You have to understand, white children know that 

this is a white country, and they are in the majority and they are running things. 

Black children are taught you are in the minority you don't own anything, and you 

have to do what we say. This is reacted out in different ways. Some children 

become subdued, others, become aggressive. We have to explain this, and break it 
down to them. 
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Marlon added. State schools discriminated by subtle means, by streaming black children 

into non-academic subjects such as sports, labelling them at an early age, and allocating 
pupils to remedial sets’. 

Drew pointed out: 

‘Schools are failing to recognise that black children are unique and shouldn't be 
seen as individuals having no problems, Asians are helped to assimilate, while 
black children are made to get on with it, and only helped if something becomes an 
issue for instance, if a child is disruptive in class. Because of the bias of society the 
childs behaviour is interpreted as doing, and acting in a negative way, no, in the 
contents of the British culture. Would this happen with a black teacher who 

understood the black child in the terms of black culture? This needs to be 
addressed’, 

Michael: ‘As a black teacher things are getting worse in schools. Class sizes are going up 

when they need to come down. Black children can't ge, the help they need. Black culture 

and history and literature are not portrayed in the content of education. Saturday school 
was set up to counter that’. 

William: expressed, ‘Saturday schools across the country are now a movement that has 
become much more dynamic’. 


When asked about multicultural education teachers expressed the view that this was a 

confusing term. They felt that it should imply a curriculum that caters for all regardless of 

colour. They all agreed in practice multicultural education is often taught in a 

‘Anglocentric perspective and not sufficiently integrated into the curriculum’. And as Julia 

pointed out, it tends to only exist in schools where the majority of children are black, and 
this is wrong’. 

Oscar narrated. 

‘Multi cultural education? Wha, is it? If I knew then I would be able to give a 
view of it If you are saying that people should understand other peoples cultures, 
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active, and participate fully in their children’s education. The final section takes a look at 
attitudes of parents towards their children’s schooling to ascertain their feelings regarding 
the content and delivery of Saturday school. 


Parents and children schooling 


Interviews with parents did find that, most parents sent their children to Saturday school 
because they were very concerned with their children’s education, wantedthem tto have 
additional help with their academic skills. All did participated to various degrees in their 
child s progress. Most did visit schools, read school reports, made entries in diaries 
attended parents meetings, and assisted children with homework if asked. They were even 
ready to approach the school if need be, especially if they were dissatisfied with results. 
Winston: I visit my daughters school at least once month to see strengths and 
weaknesses’. Justin daughter who is in the senior girls at Saturday school said, ‘I’m very 
active in my daughter’s education go over home work, and purchase books from (...) to 
supplement what she is doing in school. Like the teachers, parents also felt, mainstream 
education failed to offer black children history, ancestry, and rich heritage. Instead, 

Justin said, ‘what they do offer is piecemeal and tokenistic. Every child needs something 
They can love. White children know about Henry the VII, William the Conqueror and 
Elizabeth I. That represents their history, where they are coming from. Black children do 
not get that by and large. They only get slavery, which is not really put in context. Here 
she will get that Black perspective, that imput, the contribution to civilization that she will 
never get from mainstream school. 

Since, attending Saturday school, most parents had observed that their children were more 
confident. There children were more knowledgeable about their heritage, and able to talk 
about prominent figures such as, Harriet Tubman and Sojourner. For most parents 
Saturday school was meeting their expectations. When questioned whether they felt black 
history was relevant for when seeking employment. 








Monica responded: 

Employment may not necessarily be related to black history, but by learning black 
history children are able to develop a sense of self, and building blocks which come 
from that. When you are confident you can be assertive, and cope with pressures 
that arise in society, such as covert racism. Black history protects her so she will 
not feel its a failing on her part if she fails to get the job she knows she could get, 
but due to other discriminatory factors. 

Apart from black history parents sent their children to Saturday school to interact with 
other black children, and mix with her own from across the board so they could develop 
friendships. Most considered (...) Saturday school do a very good job under difficult 
circumstances, especially as they lack resources, and the money. Diane commented: ‘The 
school has a small amount of time to do what is a difficult task, and under the 
circumstances they do a remarkable job. 

One parent however, was not happy with the delivery of the school. 

Beverly said: 

‘I have not seen any improvement in my sons work.. I was hoping the school 
would be a secondary back up, but most of the work seemed to be based on black 
history. What I wanted in the academic skills, does not seem to be coming 
through. Though, Beverly did admit that her child failed to apply himself fully, she 
was happier with the delivery from mainstream school. Beverly has since removed 
her son from the school having attended for six months. 

These activism stands in contrast to the prevailing research, which describe parents as 
apathetic, and inactive who need to be persuaded to even hear their children read. Briefly, 
it can be stated that parents were concerned about their children’s educational attainment. 
The findings indicate a need for parents to give emotional support as far as possible. Most, 
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Chapter 11 


Conclusion 


I began this project with a look at the various theories, and explanations which have been 
attracted by factors surrounding black underachievement, and how to combat this issue In 
the present state of knowledge, i, might be argued, no single discipline appears to explain 
fully all the components of life-styles, cultural experiences, and social experiences of 
Alro-Caribbean children. Thus, by exploring nature of these issues in my case study 
enabled me to document the experience of teachers, parents and pupils in their attempt to 
combat under achievement of Afro-Caribbean children. Observations of this school has 
shown, there is no simple solution to the racism embedded in the history of black children, 
and no compensation can be made by introducing multi-cultural education. 

Instead, Saturday schools such as this have demonstrated the need to take account of the 
importance in enhancing the cultural heritage, and raising self-esteem of the black child. I, 
is in relation to the later that the, experience of pupils in supplementary schools can 
contribute to an improved academic performance in their state schools. Though by 
developing Saturday schools it might be argued, the West Indian community, is’reltrsing 
accept that significant numbers of their children are intellectually inferior, or uneducable. 
This would imply that they are unable to compete with their contemporaries But the 
question remains how is it possible to provide optimum cognitive development for Afro- 
Canbbean children with thirty, and forty children in the class. 


Arguably, some black children do come from homes where parental concern for their 
achievement is not high, and where frequently the most important factor for developing 
intelligence, or the use of accurate English with a large vocabulary is uncommon. 
However, the education of Afro-Caribbean children, and family life are intertwined, and 
whde a change in circumstances may no. necessarily bring about a change in value!, and 
attitudes, this study has shown, that parents have begun to play a growing role in the 
momtoring of their children's educational development. As shown, some have now moved 
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into classrooms as volunteers, or school governors. It is the best opportunity for teachers, 
and parents, to come forward and contribute with their experience, values, and purposes 
of their own to, eventually produce the desired effects, and help remove the structures 
which clearly deprive Afro-Caribbean children of opportunity. 

Taken in this light some opinions support the importance, and the need for government to 
take steps, and intervene in the development of Saturday schools. Paying attention to the 
progress of Afro-Caribbean children may well turn out to be the most important thing 
teachers can do to stimulate development, and encourage achievement. However, the 
implications are clear. The match between current structures and Saturday schools will, 
undoubtedly lead to the legitimization of Saturday schools. Likewise, funding, and control 
by central and local government, carries with it the possibility that, through becoming 

more professional, and thus more heirical in their approach, they will lose their parental 
and grassroots involvement. 


Underachievement, as I have shown is a concept full of different interpretations, and 
contradictions, influenced by psychological, and sociological ideologies, from those who 
have a vested interest in policy. Like other educational policies the issues of 
underachievement of Afro-Caribbean children in this field still remain unclear. 
Developments are about relationships, and relationships give and take, with a willingness 
to observe the child to learn, the teacher can begin to understand the child, and tailor the 
educational experience to the child’s needs. In other words Afro-Caribbean children must 
have the same opportunities to succeed and fulfill their potential as everyone else.The aim 

should be real improvements in achievement for Afro-Caribbean children not token 
gestures. 
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